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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


A,  The  Problem  Defined 
On  January  1,  191B  three  men  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
county  itinerant  teacher  and  supervisor  of  agriculture  in  three  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  extended  to  19  count- 
ies of  the  state.  The  men  began  their  work  with  rather  vague  ideas  as 
to  their  duties,  but  with  the  passing  of  time  these  duties  became  more 
definite  and  uniform.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  describe  the 
duties  of  the  present  county  itinerant  teachers  and  supervisors  of  agri- 
culture. In  addition  an  effort  will  be  made  to  point  out  the  feasibility 
of  extending  the  program  to  the  entire  state.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  activities  do  the  county  advisers  perform  in 
executing  their  duties? 

2.  TJhat  are  the  benefits  derived  from  such  services? 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  extend  the  county  advisers' 
program  to  the  entire  state? 

A.     How  may  this  be  accomplished? 


B*  History  of  the  County  Advisers 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Code  of  1911  made  it  compulsory  to 
teach  one  year  of  agriculture  in  every  rural  high  school  of  the  state. 
It  was  at  first  the  common  practice  for  the  high  school  science  teacher, 
not  trained  in  agriculture,  to  teach  a  textbook  course  in  agriculture. 
This  type  of  teaching  did  not  function*  Mr.  L.  H.  Dennis,  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  conceived  the  idea  of  extending 
ins  traction  in  agriculture  into  rural  high  schools  on  a  vocational  basis. 


^ 


He  iiished  to  make  available  organized  instruction  in  agricultore  on  a 
functional  basis  to  as  many  rural  boys  and  girls  as  possible.  With  a 
number  of  others,  he  organized  the  present  plan  of  work  of  the  county 
itinerant  teacher  and  supeir^risor  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania*  The 
work  of  the  county  itinei'ant  teacher  and  supervisor  of  agriculture  was 
started  in  Pennsylvania  on  February  1,  1918,  at  which  time  supervisors 
were  placed  in  Allegheny,  Chester  and  Coltimbia  Co\inties# 

When  the  position  was  first  established  the  teacher  was  given 
the  title  of  County  Itinerant  Teacher  and  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
This  title  was  later  shortened  for  working  purposes  to  County  Supervisor 
of  Agriculture*  In  1933  the  state  employees  were  reclassified  and  the 
county  supervisors  were  given  the  title  of  County  Vocational  Education 
Advisers,  the  title  County  Adviser  being  used  for  working  purposes ♦  The 
title  County  Adviser  will  be  used  in  this  thesis  except  where  quotations 
are  given  from  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  the  George-Deen  Acts. 

The  county  advisers  are  county  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction* 
In  this  capacity  they  have  charge  of  the  county  programs  of  agricultural 
instruction  for  all  high  school  pupils.  They  are  attached  to  the  staff 
of  tiie  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  are  located  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent.  They  receive  their  salaries  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  from  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  state  plan  for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  the  George-Deen  Acts  sets  up  definite  qualifications  for  the  county 
adviser,  which  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

On  January  1,  1937  there  were  19  county  advisers  located  in 


the  following  counties: 

• 

County 

County  Adviser 

Alle^eny 

J«  S«  Champion 

Bradford 

£•  W.  Wood 

Chester 

Norman  Ratchford 

Clinton 

J.  Rex  Haver 

Columbia 

Ray  Cole 

Crawford 

9 

D*  L*  Crum 

Cumberland 

H.  £•  Park 

Dauphin 

C^  J*  Kell 

Lackawanna 

H*  E#  Newcomer 

Lebanon 

L*  H«  Lebo 

Lycoming 

C*  H.  McConnell 

Montgomery 

S.  L*  Horst 

Northumberland 

Deri  Hess 

Potter 

H.  W.  Staiger 

Snllivan 

G*  L*  Reisner 

Warren 


Wayne 
Westmoreland 


York 


C.  F*  H.  Wuesthoff 


J.  B*  Park 


R*  E«  Seamens 


C*  D*  Carey 


C*  Sources  of  Data 
Data  in  this  study  are  taken  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Papers  submitted  by  the  county  advisers  at  the  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Vocational  Conference,  July  29 >  1936# 

(2)  Report  of  the  committee  on  classification  of  duties  of 


the  county  advisers,  July  29,  1936 • 

(3)  The  proposed  state  plan  for  vocational  education  under 
the  aaith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  Acts,  July  1,  1937  to 
June  30,  19A2. 

(A)     The  aiuxual  reports  filed  with  the  Vocational  Bureau, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania*  These  include  the  aiunial  report  of  vocational 
agriculture  activities  for  the  year  ending  May  31 ^  1936, 
project  summary  1935>  and  weekly  schedules  and  enroll- 
ment for  county  advisers  1936-37. 

(5)  Personal  interviews  and  correspondence  with  all  of  the 
county  advisers* 

(6)  Conferences  with  Mr*  H.  C*  Fetterolf,  Chief,  and 
Mr,  V#  A#  Martin,  Adviser  of  Agriculture  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania* 

(7)  The  Department  of  Rural  Education,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  Co2JLege,  Pennsylvania* 

(8)  United  States  Census  of  1935  • 


D*  Procedure  in  the  Study 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  classification  of  the 
duties  of  the  county  advisers  at  the  Annual  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Conference,  July  29f  1936,  will  be  taken  as  a  list  of  duties  actually 
performed  by  the  county  advisers*  These  duties  will  be  carefully  des- 
cribed, using  data  from  the  sources  given  above,  to  show  what  the  county 
advisers  are  doing  in  performing  their  duties*  These  duties  will  be 


checked  against  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocation- 
al Education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the  George-Deen  Acts,  from  July  1, 
1937  to  June  30,  19A2,   to  see  how  they  compare  with  the  duties  required 
by  the  State.  The  duties  will  then  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  benefits 
a  coiinty  derives  from  the  services  of  a  county  adviser*  If  enough  bene- 
fits are  shown  to  occur,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  extending  the  program  to  the  entire  state*  Certain  factors 
will  be  considered  relative  to  establishing  a  county  adviser  in  a  county* 
Every  county  of  the  state  will  be  checked  agfiinst  this  list  of  factors 
in  order  to  suggest  a  method  of  extending  the  services  of  the  county 
advisers  to  the  entire  state* 


CHAPTER  II 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  ADVISERS 


A.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Classification 
of  the  Duties  of  the  Coxrnty  Advisers 

At  the  Annual  Vocational  Conference,  July  29,  1936,  the  duties 
of  the  county  adviser  were  divided  into  mandatory,  related  and  miscel- 
laneous duties.  The  mandatory  duties  were  defined  as  those  duties  ^rtiich 
the  county  adviser  considered  to  be  definitely  required  of  him  in  ful- 
filling the  office  of  county  vocational  education  adviser.  The  related 
duties  were  defined  as  duties  relating  to  the  mandatory  duties  but  not 
definitely  required.  Miscellaneous  duties  were  defined  as  other  duties 
not  related  to  the  t?/o  groups  given  above,  but  which  the  county  adviser 
generally  performs  because  he  is  connected  with  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  19  county  advisers  were  asked  to  list 
their  duties  under  each  heading*  A  committee  summarized  the  papers. 
The  report  of  this  committee  is  used  as  a  basis  of  certain  discussions 
in  this  thesis.  A  study  of  the  papers  submitted  by  the  county  advisers 
is  given  here  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  the  duties  and  to  show  the 
niunber  of  men  listing  each  duty.  It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
county  advisers  listed  certain  mandatory  duties,  while  12  is  the  largest 
number  who  listed  any  one  of  the  related  duties  and  U  is  the  largest 
number  for  the  miscellaneous  duties.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
majority  of  them  listed  most  of  the  mandatory  duties.  This  was  true  of 
only  two  of  the  related  duties  and  two  of  the  miscellaneous  duties. 
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Mandatory  Duties 

Itinerant  teaching 17 

Supervising  projects • • 17 

Supervising  departments  of  agriculture 

and  vocational  schools  •••••17 

Conducting  part-time  and  evening  classes  and 

assisting  loceil  supervisors  with  the  same  • •••  17 

Conducting  and  assisting  with  local  and  county  fairs  17 

Particii>ating  in  Future  Farmers  of  America  activities  •  •  •  •  15 

Making  reports  •••• • ••••12 

Attending  school  board  meetings  •••••  ••••  10 

Promoting  vocational  agriculture  .10 

Participating  in  the  Pennsylvania 

Farm  Products  Show  activities  10 

Conducting  agricultural  teachers*  meetings  •  •  3 

Participating  in  Future  Farmers 

of  America  Week  activities  •••••  •  8 

Assisting  with  the  annual  county  teachers*  institute  7 

Attending  to  routine  office  work  ••• 7 

Attending  educational  conferences  •  7 

Related  Duties 

Attending  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  ••  12 

Supervising  Junior  project  work •••••  10 

Providing  publicity  •••«•••  •  8 

Conducting  educational  tours « «•  8 

Answering  calls  of  fcunners •  6 

Conducting  Judging  contests  ••••••••••••  5 

Attending  grange  and  other  rural  organizations  •  •  5 

Professional  improvement  •••• • 3 

Collecting  and  assembling  visual  material  3 

Visiting  prospective  students  2 

Participating  in  schoolmen's  club  activities  #•  1 

Supervising  community  gcurdens  • #•   1 

Miscellaneous  Duties 

0 

Conducting  athletic  and  scholastic  contests  ••  U 

Participating  in  service  club  activities  . 9 

Assisting  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  ••••••••  7 

Conducting  examinations  6 

Helping  with  Boy  Scout  activities  •••  ♦•  A 
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B«  Handatoiy  Duties 
Itinerant  Teaching  -  The  preparation  of  lessons  and  itinerant 
teaching  are  among  the  most  Important  duties  of  the  county  adviser^ 
The  instruction  referred  to  consists  of  not  less  than  24  lessons  of  90 
minutes  each,  distributed  throughout  the  year*  Such  equipment  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  successful  work  is  provided  by  the  teaching 
center  in  which  the  county  adviser  teaches.  The  centers  in  which  ins- 
truction is  offered  are  selected  by  the  county  adviser  with  the  aid  of 

# 

the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  also  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools*  Permission  to  conduct  a  class  is  secured  from  the 
board  of  education  of  the  district  before  the  county  adviser  attempts 
to  organize  a  class.  The  course  in  vocational  agriculture  is  elective. 
Below  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  classes  and  enrollment  for  1936-37 
taken  from  the  report  of  classes  and  enrollment  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  by  each  county  €uiviser» 
The  number  of  classes  varies  from  three  in  Sullivan  Couniy  to  eight  in 
Clinton  County.  The  average  is  S*^'  por  county*  The  enrollment  varies 
from  38  in  Sullivan  Coimty  to  143  in  Wayne  Coimty.  The  average  enroll- 
ment is  86  per  county. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  are  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  ccHmminity.  The  following  example  was  used  by  Mr.  C.  H.  McConnell, 
formerly  coimty  adviser  in  Lycoming  County^.  The  eaqplanation  is  taken 
from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  HcConnell* 

•'I  try  to  fit  my  teaching  of  the  needs  and  projects  of  my 
pupils  as  a  whole  or  group  if  I  possibly  can.  I  try  to  teach  one  major 
subject  per  ye€tr  and  a  minor  subject  for  project  work  of  others  in  the 
classes,  and  in  addition  three  lessons  on  project  records  and  plans* 


%r.  McConnell  was  appointed  Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Lycoming  County  in  Januaiy  1937* 
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CLASSES  AND  ENEOLUiMT  FOR  1936-37 

•                • 

• 

Number 

County 

BOTS 

Girls 

Total 

of  classes 

Allegheny 

61 

0 

a 

5 

Bradford 

43 

5 

48 

5 

Chester 

48 

17 

65 

5 

Clinton 

76 

U 

90 

8 

Columbia 

% 

0 

94 

6 

Crawford 

69 

0 

69 

5 

Cumberland 

75 

0 

75 

5 

Dauphin 

76 

11 

87 

6 

Lackananna 

112 

19 

131 

5 

Lebanon 

88 

i 

92 

5 

Lycoming 

56 

0 

56 

5 

Montgomery 

83 

0 

83 

6 

Northumberland 

125 

0 

125 

7 

Potter 

69 

11 

• 

80 

5 

Sullivan 

25 

13 

38 

3 

Warren 

94 

10 

104 

5 

Wayne 

143 

0 

U3 

6 

Westmoreland 

101 

3 

104 

4 

York 

89 

0 

107 

89 

7 
103 

Tot^l 

1,526 

1,634 

Average 

86 

5.4 
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This  year,  with  my  pure  hred  ewine  project  program,  I  am  majoring  on 
swine  and  am  supplementdLng  this  with  lessons  on  other  projects  in  the 
particular  class,  mainly  gardening*  This  year,  in  South  WiUiamsport, 
twelve  boys  have  no  swine,  so  I  am  submitting  a  full  year  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardening  for  them.  This  makes  duplicate  preparation  but  I 
feel  that  I  get  better  results  by  following  the  plan. 

"I  vary  my  four  year  schedule  somewhat  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  boys  and  their  projects,  and  also  on  the  experience  and  length  of 
time  the  boys  have  been  in  my  classes. 

"Enclosed  is  a  brief  outline  of  my  1936-37  year  classes, 
pictures  used,  field  trips  taken,  etc." 


SiaiPLES  OF  1936-37  CLASS  WORK 
LYCOMING  COONTI 


M 


Major  -  Swine 
Lessons 


1.  Swine  situation  -  United  States  -  Pennsylvania  -  Lycoming  County  • 

Project  Program 

2.  Type   selection  and  breed  types 

3.  Swine  parasites  (2) 

4.  Swine  diseases   (1) 

5*  Breeding  gilts  -  project  -  management 

6.  Housing  breeders 

7.  Houses  and  equipment 
3»  Feeds  and  feeding 

9*  Management  of  breeding  stock  -  farrowing 

10.  Care  and  management  at  birth 

11  ♦  CcLre  and  management  first  ten  weeks 

12.  Pasture  and  pig  program 

13*  Minerals  and  swine  production 

M.  Protein  supplements  on  home  farm 

15*  Judging  contest 

16.  Marketing  pork  and  breeding  stock 

17.  Brief  lessons  on  sheep,  horses,  beef  cattle  as  affecting  our  county 

Field  Trios 

1.  T^rpe  selection 

2.  Meat  cutting 

3.  Slaughter  house  and  meat  packing 
A*  Purchasing  breeding  stock 

5*  Houses  and  eqtxipaent  and  arrangement 

6.  Judging  practice 

Motion  Pictures  Used  in  Course 

1.  How  to  Grow  Hogs 

2.  Exit  Ascaria 

3*  Control  of  Worms  in  Swine 

4.  This  Pig  Stayed  Home 

5*  Behind  the  Breakfast  Table 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

e. 

7. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

5* 


Filn  Strips  Used  In  Course 

Sidne  Diseases  and  Control 
Control  of  Woms  in  Swine 
Sidne  Scmitation 
Judging  Swine 
Swine  House  and  Equipment 
Swine  Management 
Breeds  of  Swine 
Legume  Forage  Crops 

ilinor  Vegetables 

Marketing  fall  vegetables 
Winter  storage  of  vegetables 
Selection  of  exhibits  for  shows 
Garden  plans 
Seed  orders 


Project  Work 

1#  Closing  projects  -  project  records 
2.     Selection  of  project  and  sample  plans 
3*  Project  plans 


Four  Year  Rotation  Schedule 
1936-37   Major  -  swine  (sheep,  b^cattle,  horses  (6)  lessons) 

Minor  -  gardening  (seed  orders  -  shows  -  project  help 
(4)  lessons) 

Project  plans  -  summfiiries  (3)  lessons 
1937-33   Major  -  poultry  (all  phases) 

Minor  -  fruits  -  berries  (8)  lessons 

Project  plans  -  summaries  (3)  lessons 
1938-39   Major  -  dairy  (all  phases) 

Minor  -  legumes  -  potatoes 

Project  plans  -  summaries 
1939-40   Field  crops  (com  major,  wheat  (2nd),  etc.,  minors) 

Minor  -  soils 


Project  plans  -  summaries  -  etc* 
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A  second  example  of  a  coarse  of  study,  vvhlch  appears  in 
Appendix  B,  is  used  ty  the  author  in  Clinton  County.  This  course  of 
study  is  of  the  cross  sectional  type  and  covers  a  three  year  period. 
Three  subjects  are  included  in  the  courses  (a)  animal  husbandry,  includ- 
ing dairjring,  (b)  poultry  husbaiKiry,  and  (c)  farm  crops,  including 
gardening.  One- third  of  each  subject  is  given  each  year  to  create  more 
interest  in  the  class,  because  the  boys  are  not  all  interested  in  the 
same  work. 

Supervising  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Vocational  Schools  - 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vocational  schools  and  departments  of 

agriculture  in  the  state,  the  irork  of  supervising  them  has  been  given 

over  to  the  county  advisers  in  their  respective  cotmties.  Quoting  in 

part  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief,  Agricultural  Educate 

ion.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  dated 

September  15,  1935: 

"Due  to  the  large  amoiint  of  office  work,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  spend  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  in  supervision  of  schools 
and  departments  this  year.  Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  the  schools  and  departments  in  your  county  early  cind  check  up 
on  the  weekly  schedules,  annual  plan  of  work,  teaching  facilities. 
Future  Farmers  of  America  activities,  reports  which  are  to  be  filed 
during  the  year  and  other  important  items?  This  you  should  do  irtiere  you 
have  a  new  teacher  of  agriculture  or  a  change  of  teachers.  As  our  depart- 
ments increase,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
you  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  your  county." 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  supervision  will  vary  with  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  county.  They  range  in  number  from  one  in 
Allegheny  and  Clinton  Counties  to  13  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Supervising  Prelects  -  Supervised  practiccJL  work  is  required 
of  all  pupils  enrolled  for  vocational  agriculture  before  any  credit  for 
the  course  is  given.  Such  supervised  practical  work  may  be  obtained 
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through  the  completion  of  a  definite  project  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher*  The  projects  may  be  any  agricultural  enteiTprise  carried  on 
by  the  boy  on  the  home  farm  or  some  neighboring  lend,  as  poultry  projects, 
sidne  projects,  dairy  projects,  etc*  The  boy  must  keep  a  complete  record 
on  his  project.  Each  year  the  project  record  books  are  sent  to  Harris- 
burg  in  December  to  compete  in  the  state  project  contest.  The  state  pro- 
ject contest  committee  has  set  up  minimum  standards  for  the  project 
contest.  The  mi nimum  standards  are  given  in  Appendix  C» 

It  is  necessary  for  the  county  adviser  to  supervise  the  projects 
of  the  pupils  in  his  classes.  The  nximber  of  project  visits  varies  with 
local  conditions,  the  pupil,  and  the  kind  of  projects.  Generally  three 
visits  are  made  during  the  summer  months  and  one  or  two  during  the  spring 
and  fall.  A  summary  of  the  annual  reports  of  vocational  agriculture  for 
the  year  1935-36  sent  to  the  Vocational  Bureau,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  by  the  county  advisers  gives  a 
total  of  1,295  projects  and  6,715  project  visits^ 

The  county  adviser  is  required  to  spend  at  least  one  day  irilth 
each  of  the  local  supervisors  of  agriculture  in  his  coimty.  Quoting 
from  a  letter  received  from  BIr.  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief,  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, July  30,  1936: 

"The  starting  of  twenty-four  new  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture  will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  either  i!r.  Martin  or  my- 
self to  visit  very  many  projects  during  this  simmer.  I  am,  therefore, 
asking  you  to  spend  at  least  a  day  with  each  man  in  your  county  end  to 
visit  a  goodly  number  of  his  projects  and  send  me  a  report. 

"I  am  not  sending  you  a  uniform  blank  on  which  to  make  this 
report  but  wo\ild  like  you  to  write  me  a  letter  covering  the  project 
situation  as  you  find  it  in  each  school.  We  are  interested  in  the  foll- 
owing: project  plans,  quality  of  records,  condition  of  project,  owner- 
ship, attitude  of  parents,  number  of  visits,  supervisory  comments  by 
local  teachers,  etc." 
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Conducting  Part-Time  and  Evening  Classes  and  Apstatlnp;  T^fi«T 
Teachers  jrl-th  the  Sane  -  Probably  more  time  is  spent  in  helping  local 
supervisors  than  in  actually  conducting  part-time  and  evening  classes 
themselves,  though  10  county  advisers  report  that  they  conducted  part- 
time  and  evening  classes  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1936,  These  classes 
had  a  total  of  120  meetings  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  271,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  175  persons.  One  county  adviser  had  two  classes 
and  another  conducted  three  evening  classes*  These  classes  are  made  up 
of  (1)  farmers  in  the  community  or  (2)  out-of-school  farm  boys  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24. 

A  sample  lesson  used  by  Mr,  Deri  Hess,  County  Adviser,  North- 
umberland County,  in  his  farmers*  evening  classes  is  given  here  to  illus- 
trate the  work  done  in  a  part-time  or  evening  class. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

A* 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 


FARMERS'  EVENING  CLASSES 
LESSON  lY 

IBaat  are  the  purposee  of  rolling? 

Describe  good  cultivation  of  a  tilled  crop# 

Do  heavily  fertilized  crops  require  as  much  cultivation  as  a  non- 
fertilized  crop? 

Are  all  cultivated  crops  nnilched? 

?fhat  are  the  tillage  advantages  of  a  system  of  crop  rotation? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  deep  plowing?  Shallow  plowing? 

Shallow  cultivations?  When  should  cultivation  be  deep?  Shallow? 

Compare  fall  versus  spring  plowing • 

State  the  purposes  of  tillage* 

Name  classes  of  tillage  implements* 

Discuss  a  level  versus  ridged  cultivation* 

How  does  till€ige  change  soil  air? 

I/hat  shoiild  be  the  first  step  in  spring  plowing  last  year's  com 
field? 


Topics  for  Discussion 

!•  Plant  elonents  -  their  sources  and  functions  in  the  plant* 

2*  Losses  of  fertilizer  elements  from  the  soil.  A*  Unprofitable, 

(1)  controllable,  (2)  non-controllable.  B*  Profitable* 
3*     Conserving  and  replenishing  fertilizer  elements  by:  A*  Natural  meth- 
ods -  (1)  manure,  (2)  crops,  (3)  rotation*  B*  Artificial  - 
(1)  commercial  fertilizers* 
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Study  QueBtlons  for  Lesgon  Y 

!♦  Why  is  organic  matter  so  important  in  maintaining  soil  fertility? 
2#  How  much  of  crops  fed  to  animals  is  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure? 
3»  How  much  manure  is  produced  by  various  farm  animals  in  a  year? 
4.*  Which  is  most  valuable,  liquid  or  solid  manure? 
5#  What  is  the  effect  on  value  of  manure  to  keep  it  in  the  open  barn- 
yard? 
6«  What  would  you  recommend  as  good  practice  in  handling  manure  on  a 

general  farm? 
7«  Discuss  the  amount  of  manure  that  should  be  applied  at  one  time. 
&.     Which  crops  respond  best  to  (a)  manure,  (b)  commercial  fertilizer? 
9,  How  is  the  value  of  manure  determined? 
10*  How  much  plant  food  may  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  manure? 


Conducting  and  Assisting  with  Local  and  County  Fairs  -  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  show  what  the  teacher  of  agriculture  is  doing  is  by 
exhibiting  the  products  of  school,  shop,  and  projects  at  the  local  fair 
or  the  county  fair.  Each  county  adviser  does  this.  Some  conduct  fairs 
in  most  of  the  centers  where  they  have  classes.  This  is  the  practice 
of  Mr.  D.  L.  Crum,  County  Adviser,  Crawford  Cotinty,  and  Mr.  Henry  Staiger, 
County  Adviser,  Potter  County.  Most  fairs  are  conducted  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  during  September  or  October. 

County  advisers  assist  local  supervisors  of  agriculture  with 
their  community  fairs  by  acting  as  advisers,  taking  part  in  the  program, 
secixrlng  judges,  judging  exhibits,  etc.  They  also  act  in  the  same  capa- 
city for  county  fairs  and  are  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  judges 
at  fairs  in  adjoining  counties. 

Participating  in  Future  Farmers  of  America  Activities  -  The 
county  adviser's  responsibility  in  the  activity  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  organization  is  much  greater  them  that  of  the  local  teacher  of 
agriciilture.  The  local  teacher  is  responsible  for  only  one  chapter,  the 
County  adviser  for  a  number  of  chapters.  Some  county  advisers  try  to 
establish  chapters  in  each  center  where  they  have  classes,  others  are 
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tumble  to  do  this  because  of  lack  of  time* 

Mr.  Deri  Hess,  Comity  AdTiser,  Northumberland  County,  has  been 
able  to  interest  the  local  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Future 
Fanners  of  America  and  they  have  taken  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  organization  of  local  chapters*  This  may  be  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem for  other  county  advisers.  It  may  be  possible  to  combine  the  classes 
in  two  or  more  schools  into  a  single  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapter • 
Clinton  County,  where  the  author  is  employed,  offers  this  possibility* 

Making  Reports  -  All  teachers  of  agriculture  are  required  to 
make  a  number  of  reports  during  the  year.  These  include  the  annual  re- 
port for  vocational  agriculture,  the  preliminary  project  report  and 
project  summary •  The  annual  report  for  vocational  agriculture  is  due 
May  31  of  each  year.  It  includes  reports  by  months,  on  such  activities 
as  number  of  project  visits  made,  other  agricultural  visits,  number  of 
field  trips  by  classes,  miles  traveled  on  the  job,  average  enrollment, 
etc.,  and  a  report  on  pcirticipation  in  state-wide  activities  such  as 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  and  the  State  Project  Contest.  A  detail- 
ed report  is  given  on  part-time  and  evening  school  classes.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  found  in  Appendix  D.  The  preliminary  project  report  is 
due  April  1.  It  gives  the  number  of  boys  enrolled  for  the  various  kinds   I 
of  projects,  and  the  scope  of  such  projects.  The  project  simmary  is  due 
February  1#  It  gives  the  number  of  projects  completed,  scope  of  projects 
completed,  total  yield,  total  charges,  total  credits,  profit  and  labor 
income.  In  counties  where  there  is  a  county  adviser  these  reports  are 
sent  to  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  coimty  summary  of  the  work  of 
all  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  and  forward  it  to  Harrisburg.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  county  adviser  to  check  applications  for  state  and 
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federal  aid  for  vocational  education  in  his  count7* 

r 

Attending  School  Board  Meetlnfl^s  -  The  cotmty  adviser  is  re- 
quired to  attend  a  number  of  school  board  meetings  during  the  year,  lifhen 
he  is  starting  a  class  in  a  new  center  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
work  to  the  school  board  and  to  secure  their  permission  to  conduct  a 
class  in  their  school*  It  is  also  necessary  to  meet  the  board  when  sup- 
plies are  needed  from  the  district*  Sometimes  school  boards  will  call 
in  the  county  adviser  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  department  of 
agriculture  in  their  school*  Also  districts  that  already  have  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  may  call  in  the  county  adviser  when  they  must  elect 
a  new  teacher  or  when  other  jxroblems  come  up  in  relation  to  the  vocation- 
al work.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  will  many  times  take  the 
county  adviser  with  him  to  school  board  meetings  to  discuss  such  problems* 

Promoting  Vocational  Agriculture  -  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
county  adviser,  as  stated  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
under  the  Smith-Hu^es  and  George-Deen  Acts,  July  1,  1937  to  June  30,1942, 
is:  Promotional  work  in  vocational  agriculture  education  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction*  This  refers  to 
establishing  new  rural  community  vocational  schools  and  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  hi^  schools  of  their  respective  counties* 
Some  of  the  methods  used  for  promotional  work  ares  Publishing  news 
articles  on  vocational  agriculture,  interviewing  school  directors,  farm- 
ers and  other  interested  citizens,  giving  talks  before  the  Grange  and 
other  service  organizations,  and  interviewing  the  high  school  principals* 
In  many  communities  where  the  county  adviser  has  a  class  the  citizens 
see  the  value  of  vocational  agriculture  and  demand  a  department  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  for  their  school,  where  their  boys  can  have  more 
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trainiixg  in  this  field. 
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Participating  In  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  Activities 
Every  year  during  the  third  week  of  January  the  county  advisers  are  call- 
ed to  Harrisburg  to  help  with  the  vocational  program  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show.  Some  of  their  duties  while  there  are  as  follows: 

a.  Placing  the  vocationcil  exhibits  sent  in  by  boys 
studying  vocational  agriculture  and  helping  with 
the  judging  of  these  exhibits. 

b.  TfiJcing  care  of  the  lodging  of  the  vocational  boys 
who  have  part  in  the  vocational  program. 

c.  Conducting  vocational  agriculture  demonstration 
contests. 

d.  Placing  vocational  agriculture  window  exhibits. 

e.  Assisting  with  the  special  vocational  day  program 
which  is  generally  held  Tuesday  of  the  Show  Week. 

A  memorandum  to  the  coxinty  adviser  from  Mr*  H.  C.  Fetterolf, 
Chief,  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  headed  "Duties  in  Connection  witii  the  1937  Farm  Show" 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  This  indicates  to  some  extent  how  the  work 
of  the  county  advisers  is  divided. 

Conducting  Agricultural  Teachers^  Meetings  -  Each  county  advis- 
er  conducts  meetings  of  the  agricultural  teachers  or  supervisors  in  his 
county.  In  the  counties  where  there  are   a  number  of  teachers,  the  agri- 
cultural teachers'  meetings  are  held  regularly  every  month.  The  purposes 
of  the  meetings  are: 

1.  To  discuss  local  problems  such  as  coimmmity  fairs, 
evening  classes,  county  judging  contests,  etc. 

2.  Preparing  for  state  contests. 

3.  Keeping  up  to  date  on  agricultural  problems. 

An  annual  plan  for  an  agricultural  teachers'  meeting  prepared 
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by  Mr.  Ray  Cole,  County  Adviser  of  Columbia  County,  appears  in  Appendix  F. 

Participating  In  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  Activities  - 
For  a  number  of  years  vocational  boys  from  all  over  the  state  have  met 
at  State  College  for  three  days  during  the  summer  to  participate  in 
judging  contests*  This  is  known  as  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week*  The 
county  advisers  coach  teams  from  their  respective  counties  to  compete 
in  the  contests  during  this  week*  They  are  responsible  for  transporting 
the  boys  to  and  from  State  College  and  also  for  their  conduct  while  there. 
Some  of  their  other  duties  during  this  week  are  to  help  with  registration, 
conduct  contests,  score  cards  and  tabulate  the  results* 

Assisting  with  the  Annual  County  Teachers*  Institute  -  The  most 
important  meeting  held  during  the  year  hy  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  is  the  Annual  County  Teachers'  Institute*  As  the  county  adviser 
is  a  member  of  the  county  superintendent's  staff,  it  is  logical  that  some 
of  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  institute  should  fall  on  him*  This 
generally  includes  registration,  conducting  sectional  meetings  and  speak- 
ing before  various  groups. 

Attending  to  Routine  Office  Work  -  The  county  adviser  has  a 
great  deal  of  routine  office  work  to  do.  All  of  the  reports  listed  above 
have  to  be  made  out,  lessons  must  be  prepared,  papers  must  be  corrected 
and  a  number  of  other  things  must  be  done  in  the  office.  Time  schedule 
for  office  work  is  generally  one  or  two  half  days  during  the  week,  when 
the  adviser  has  no  class.  Some  county  advisers  are  required  by  the 
county  superintendent  to  be  in  the  office  during  certain  definite  periods, 
others  are  not.  Very  few  have  a  definite  time  to  report  in  the  morning 
and  leave  in  the  evening,  since  they  go  directly  from  their  homes  to 
their  work. 
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Attending  Educational  Conferences  -  Every  year  the  vocational 
teachers  are  called  together  for  the  annual  vocational  conference •  A 
very  high  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  teachers  attend  this  conference 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  county  advisers.  In  former  years  the 
coxxnty  adviser  had  an  extra  conference,  but  in  recent  years  the  extra 
conference  has  been  discontinued  and  they  are  now  called  in  a  day  before 
the  regular  conference  to  discuss  problems  that  relate  to  their  work. 
The  county  advisers  take  an  active  part  in  their  respective  arts  associa- 
tion regions.  These  associations  were  formed  origincilly  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  the  various  state  department  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  teachers  in  their  respective  fields.  The  county  advis- 
ers serve  as  presidents  of  the  association,  chairmen  of  the  agricultural 
groups,  and  take  very  active  parts  on  the  programs.  They  also  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  state  and  district  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association.  A  number  of  the  county  advisers  have  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  when  it  met  in 
tlriis  state  or  neighboring  states. 


C.  Related  Duties 
Attending  P€u:ent-Teacher  Association  Meetings  -  In  many  com- 
munities the  parents  and  teachers  have  formed  an  association  known  as 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  object  of  the  p€u:ent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation is  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  the  home,  school  and 
community,  and  to  create  a  better  understanding  between  parents  and 
teachers  in  all  work  for  the  interest  of  the  children.  Any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  purpose  for  which  the  association  is  organized  is  qualified 
for  membership.  The  county  advisers  take  active  part   in  the  parent- 
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teacher  associations  because  they  are  teachers  and  are  interested  in  the 
children*  Some  of  the  ways  the  county  advisers  take  active  part  in  the 
associations  are:  by  appearing  on  the  program,  holding  office  and  serv- 
ing  on  committees •  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  gives  the  county  ad- 
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citizens  of  the  communi-ly. 
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Supervising  Junior  Project  Work  -  Junior  project  work  is  instr- 
uction in  agriculture  offei*ed  to  boys  and  girls  under  14.  years  of  age 
and  is  pre-vocational •  The  chief  objective  in  junior  project  work  is  to 
interest  rural  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture  so  that  they  will  enroll  in 
vocational  agriculture  when  they  enter  high  school. 

The  county  adviser  visits  elementary  schools  in  the  centers 
where  he  plans  to  carry  a  junior  project  program  and  explains  the  work 
to  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  explain  the  work  to  their  parents  and 
the  parents'  consent  to  carry  a  project.  If  they  decide  to  carry 
a  project  they  notify  the  county  eidvlser  through  their  teacher.  The 
county  adviser  furnishes  a  junior  project  record  book  and  makes  a  number 
of  supervisory  visits  to  the  project  during  the  summer. 

The  junior  projects  may  compete  in  the  state  junior  project 
contest.  TisTpes  of  projects  eligible  to  enter  the  state  junior  project 
contest  €ire:  dairy,  flowers,  garden,  truck  garden,  potatoes,  poultry  and 
swine.  There  is  no  minimum  scope.  Full  ownership  is  recommended  but  not 
required  for  junior  project  work. 

Providing  Publicity  -  Each  cotinty  adviser  carries  on  a  rather 
extensive  program  of  publicity  in  his  own  county  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  his  work.  This  is  done  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  direct 
publicity  the  county  adviser  writes  the  news  articles  himself.  The 
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annual  report  on  vocational  agriculture,  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  gives  a  total  of  859  news 
articles  published  by  the  county  advisers  of  Pennsylvania •  Included 
among  the  articles  were  reports  on  project  contests.  Future  Farmers  of 
America  activities,  project  summaries,  and  numerous  other  activities  of 
the  county  adviser.  Indirect  publicity  is  given  through  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  local  reporters,  and  other  persons  interested  in  writing 
the  news  of  the  community.  Both  kinds  of  publicity  are  beneficial  to 
the  county  adviser,  as  it  keeps  hia  and  his  work  before  the  people  and 
makes  it  easier  to  carry  on  his  program. 

Conducting  Educational  Tours  -  The  county  adviser  conducts 
educational  tours  for  two  purposes i 

1.  To  acquaint  the  people  of  the  county  with  his  work. 

2.  To  teach  better  agriciilture  to  the  boys  in  his  classes. 
The  project  tours  are  the  most  important  of  the  educational 

tours.  They  may  be  co\xnty-wide ,  including  each  center  where  the  county 
adviser  has  a  class  and  also  the  centers  where  there  are  departments  of 
agriculture  in  the  county.  Such  tours  include  only  a  limited  number  of 
projects  in  each  community.  Another  method  is  to  conduct  a  project  tour 
in  each  center  where  the  county  adviser  has  a  class,  visiting  all  projects 
in  such  centers.  In  either  case  the  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to 
have  their  parents  accompany  them  on  the  tour.  School  board  members, 
news  reporters  and  other  interested  citizens  are  invited  to  attend. 

Sometimes  the  coimty  adviser  arranges  a  long  tour  with  several 
stops  where  the  boys  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of  out- 


tending  agricultural  enterprises.  These  may  include  such  enterprises 


as  a  large  truck  farm  and  roadside  market,  an  outstanding  dairy  herd,  a 
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profitable  poultry  farm,  etc.  Commercial  concerns  such  as  milk  plants, 
fertilizer  plants,  milling  companies,  etc*,  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  boys  are  often  included  in  the  tours.  Tours  are  sometimes  arranged 
so  that  the  boys  may  attend  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harris- 


burg. 


Answering  CaHs  of  Farmers  -  The  county  adviser  comes  in  close 


contact  with  the  home  conditions  of  the  boys  in  his  classes  through  their 
project  work.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  home  of  a  boy  the  county  adviser 
meets  the  parents  and  e3cpl€uLns  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture  to  them, 
On  his  following  visits  he  talks  to  the  parents  about  their  farm  and 
their  farm  problems*  The  parents  soon  learn  that  the  county  adviser  is 
trying  to  help  them  and  their  boy,  and  this  gives  them  confidence  in  hin. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  parents  call  the  county  adviser  when  they 
are  in  need  of  help*  He  has  been  called  upon  to  help  with  the  conti^l 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases,  fertilizer  problems,  pruning  various  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  seeding  problems,  etc.  News  of  these  visits  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  them  soon  spread  throughout  the  community,  and  be- 
fore long  other  farmers  in  the  community  caill  upon  the  comity  adviser  for 
assistance. 

The  county  advisers  of  Pennsylvania  made  2,191  C€lL1.s  to  the 
farmers  during  the  year  1935-36  according  to  the  summary  of  their  annual 
reports  on  vocational  agriculture. 

Conductii^  Judging  Contests  -  County  advisers  often  conduct 
county  judging  contests.  The  primary  purpose  is  an  elimination  contest 
to  select  teams  to  represent  the  county  and  local  departments  of  agri- 
culture in  the  contests  during  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  at  The 
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Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  judging  contests  are  held  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  local  supervisors  of  agriCTiltore  in  the  county*  The 
county  adviser  generally  selects  the  classes  of  livestock  that  are  to 
be  judged  and  makes  the  placings*  The  local  supervisors  of  agriculture 
help  conduct  the  contest,  score  the  score  cards,  and  select  the  teams 
that  go  to  State  College •  Sometimes  the  contests  are  held  on  different 
days  for  different  classes  of  livestock.  This  gives  more  time  for  each 
class  and  makes  it  possible  to  visit  several  farms  and  judge  a  number  of 
different  breeds  of  livestock. 

Judging  contests  are  sometimes  held  by  the  agricultural  adviser 
in  connection  with  the  county  fair.  In  such  cases  they  are  conducted  for 
educational  purposes  only. 

Attending  Grange  and  Other  Rural  Organizations  -  The  Grange  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  iniral  organizations.  Therefore  it  is 
natural  for  the  county  advisers  to  ally  themselves  with  this  organization 
in  counties  where  the  Grange  is  active.  They  take  active  part  in  the 
meetings  as  officers  and  enter  into  the  discussion  of  current  topics. 
Often  they  prepare  special  talks  to  deliver  before  the  Grange.  Some  of 
the  other  rural  organizations  in  which  the  coixnty  advisers  are  members 
and  take  active  part  are:  breed  associations,  cooperative  associations 
and  fair  associations.  Membership  in  such  organizations  tends  to  bring 
the  county  adviser  and  the  farmers  closer  together  and  to  develop  a 
fraternal  feeling  which  breaks  down  many  prejudices. 

Carrying  on  Professional  Improvement  -  All  of  the  county  ad- 
visers since  receiving  their  Bachelor's  degrees  have  taken  advanced  work 
to  improve  themselves  professionally.  Thirty-three  per  cent  have  re- 
ceived their  Master's  degrees.  Eleven  others  have  taken  six  or  more 
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credits  in  advanced  work  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College*  A  list  of 
those  who  have  received  their  Master's  degrees  from  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  subjects  of  their  theses  is  given  here  to  show 
the  nature  of  their  advanced  studyj 

C*  D.  Carey  -  A  Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in 

Vocational  Agriculture • 

S.  L»  Horst  -  Extra-curricular  Activities  in  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  High  Schools. 

C.  J.  Kell  -  The  Origin,  Development  and  Future  of 

the  Rural  Community  Vocational  School. 

H.E.Newcomer-  Cost  Account  Records  of  Vocational 

Projects  in  Pennsylvania. 

G.  L.  Reisner-A  Study  of  Certain  Educational  Tests  of 

Mental  Ability  to  Determine  Whether  or  Not 
There  is  Any  Relation  Between  Type  of 
Question  and  Score  Made  by  Urban  and  Rural 
Pupils. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  attending  professional  improvement 
meetings,  the  county  advisers  attended  a  total  of  120  such  meetings 
during  the  school  year  1935-36  according  to  the  annual  report  on  vocat- 
ional agriculture  for  that  year.  The  report  also  gives  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional books  read  by  the  county  advisers.  All  of  the  county  advisers 
belong  to  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Association,  the  National  Vocation- 
al Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

Collecting  and  Assembling  Visual  Materials  -  The  county  adviser 
operates  on  a  limited  budget  from  the  county,  and  often  he  receives  no 
financial  aid  from  the  center  in  which  he  teaches;  therefore,  he  does 
not  have  elaborate  equipment.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  most 
of  the  equipment  and  transport  it  from  school  to  school.  A  great  deal 
of  teaching  material  is  collected  during  the  summer  while  he  is  visit- 
ing projects.  It  includes  samples  of  grain,  plants,  insects,  diseases. 
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soil,  etc.  Often  he  collects  enough  material  to  distribute  to  the  local 
supervisors  of  agriculture  in  the  county.  Some  equipment,  such  as  flats, 
spotting  boards,  etc.,  can  be  constructed  in  one  of  the  school  shops  in 
the  county.  The  county  adviser  either  constructs  these  himself  or  has 
some  boy  do  the  work  iinder  his  direction.  A  number  of  advisers  are 
fortunate  to  have  lanterns  and  facilities  in  the  schools  to  use.  Most 
of  the  films  and  slides  used  in  the  lanterns  are  secured  free  of  charge 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  one  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  as  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Some  of  the  county  advisers  purchase 
slides  and  films  from  commercial  companies,  others  make  their  own  from 
pictures  which  they  take.  They  also  secure  a  large  amount  of  teaching 
materials  from  feed  companies,  fertilizer  companies,  nurseries  and  other 
commercial  concerns. 

Visiting  Prospective  Students  -  The  county  adviser  employs 
several  methods  to  secure  enrollment  in  his  classes.  Some  of  the  methods 
used  are:  visiting  prospective  students  before  the  school  term  begins, 
giving  talks  before  the  boys  in  the  schools  and  having  his  classes  give 
chapel  programs  to  show  the  value  of  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture. 
The  most  important  method  is  that  of  visiting  prospective  students  be- 
fore the  school  term  begins.  From  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
the  county  adviser  secures  a  list  of  the  boys  who  have  passed  the  eighth 
grade  examination  and  will  attend  high  school  in  the  centers  where  he  will 
have  a  class.  During  the  summer  the  county  adviser  visits  each  boy, 
explains  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture  and  asks  him  to  come  into 
the  class.  Many  rural  boys  who  would  not  attend  high  school  are  brought 
into  the  school  through  these  visits.  Before  making  any  visits  the 
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county  adviser  has  a  conference  with  the  principals  of  the  schools  to 
explain  what  he  intends  to  do  and  to  ask  their  permission  and  assistance • 

Participating  in  Schoolmen's  Club  Activities  -  In  some  counties 
there  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Schoolmen's  Club#  Its  members  are 
taken  from  the  men  teachers  of  the  county,  A  number  of  dinner  meetings 
are  held  during  the  year.  The  meeting,  after  the  dinner,  consists  of 
talks  and  discussions  on  present  day  topics  on  education,  making  plans 
for  music  festivals,  athletic  contests  and  other  coiinty  activities*  The 
county  adviser  takes  €m  active  part  in  the  Schoolmen's  Club  because  of 
the  opportunity  it  offers  to  bring  his  program  before  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  county.  He  also  attends  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools^ 

Supervising  Conaaunity  Gardens  -  During  the  recent  depression 
a  number  of  counties  conducted  community  gardens.  The  relief  agency 
secured  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  prepared  the  soil  and  divided  the  field 
into  small  plots.  These  plots  were  assigned  to  families  on  relief  who 
could  take  care  of  them.  The  relief  agency  also  furnished  the  seeds, 
plants  and  fertilizer.  The  county  advisers  served  on  the  advisory  board 
for  these  gardens  in  their  respective  counties.  The  community  gardens 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  supervisor.  In  one  section  the 
county  adviser  had  entire  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  community 
gardens, 

D.  Miscellaneous  Duties 

Conducting  Athletic  and  Scholastic  Contests  -  The  county 
superintendent  usual! y  holds  an  athletic  or  a  scholastic  contest,  or 
both,  some  time  during  the  school  year.  Where  county  advisers  are  em- 
ployed, these  contests  are  sometimes  turned  over  to  them  to  conduct 
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for  they  have  been  trained  in  this  work  and  generally  have  had  consider- 
able experience  along  that  line.  These  contests  are  frequently  conduct- 
ed on  a  county  basis^  the  schools  being  classified  according  to  si25e: 
rural  schools,  two-year  schools,  two-year  high  schools  and  four-year 
high  schools.  This  classification  gives  the  pupils  and  schools  a  better 
chance  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis.  Sometimes  a  cup  is  presented  to 
the  school  having  the  largest  number  of  points,  which  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school  until  another  school  scores  more  points  or  \mtil  the 
school  has  won  it  a  certain  number  of  times.  The  athletic  contests  are 
conducted  as  a  field  meet  at  a  central  point  in  the  county  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  regular  track  events  being  used.  The  academic  contests 
are  usually  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  spring  track  meets.  They  are 
conducted  in  some  academic  field  such  as  history  or  spelling. 

Some  county  advisers  are  active  in  organizing  basketball, 
baseball  and  other  athletic  leagues  among  the  high  schools  in  the  county 

or  neighboring  counties. 

Participating  in  Civic  Club  Activities  -  Several  of  the  county 
advisers  take  active  parts  in  the  civic  clubs  in  their  respective  count- 
ies. Included  among  these  clubs  are  the  Kiwanis,  Rotary  and  Church  Clubs, 
The  county  advisers  participate  in  the  clubs  as  officers  and  as  active 
members.  This  activity  is  important  to  the  county  adviser  as  it  places 
hJ.m  before  a  group  of  influential  citizens  whose  assistance  he  frequent- 
ly needs  in  developing  certain  rural  programs. 

Assisting  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  -  As  the  office 
of  the  county  adviser  is  located  in  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  he  is  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  s^iperintendent. 
He  can  render  assistance  to  the  county  superintendent  in  the  following 
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ways:  appecur  on  programs  for  the  county  superintendent,  take  charge  of 
the  vocational  program  in  the  county,  check  applJLcations  for  vocational 
appropriations,  carry  messages  and  materials  to  schools  when  going  to 
meet  his  classes,  help  with  adult  education  in  the  county,  and  remain  in 
the  office  at  stated  times  to  €Lnswer  the  telephone,  receive  visitors  and 
attend  to  routine  office  work.  These  duties  are  arranged  so  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  mandatory  or  related  duties  of  the  county 
adviser*  The  amount  of  assistance  rendered  to  the  county  superintendent 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  county  and  the  niimber  of  other  persons  in 
the  office  who  are  designated  as  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Conducting  County  Examinations  -  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  frequently  calls  upon  the  coxinty  adviser  to  assist  him  in  con- 
ducting county  examinations,  such  as  the  eighth  grade  examination.  This 
is  true  when  the  county  superintendent  wishes  to  cover  the  county  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  county  adviser  does  not  help  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  examination  but  simply  conducts  the  examinations  in 
certain  centers  of  the  county.  He  may  or  may  not  help  with  correcting 
the  papers  and  tabulating  the  results.  In  some  counties  the  county  ad- 
viser does  not  meet  his  classes  during  the  period  of  the  examination; 
in  others  the  examinations  are  so  scheduled  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  his  classes. 

Helping  wj^th  Boy  Scout  Activities  -  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
is  an  organization  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years.  The 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  set  forth  in  Article  II 
of  their  constitution,  is  »» character-building  and  citizenship-training 
by  developing,  training  and  making  available  through  organization,  lead- 
ership which  capitalizes  boys'  desire  to  be  scouts  and  makes  it  possible 
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for  them  to  engage  in  scouting  activities  as  a  game*'»  County  advisers 
often  act  as  scoutmasters  for  one  or  more  of  the  troups  in  their  respect- 
ive counties. 


E*  Duties  of  the  County  Advisers  as  Set  Forth  in  the 

State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 

(1)  Promotional 

(a)  To  counsel  vdth  local  boards  of  education,  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture j  and  to  explain  to  them 
the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Acts  for 
vocational  education  as  applied  to  the  field  of  agri- 
culture in  the  county  in  iihich  he  is  located. 

(b)  To  promote  by  discussion  and  literature  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  throughout 
the  county. 

(c)  To  aid  schools  operating  or  desiring  to  operate  under 
the  State  and  Federal  Acts  to  secure  properly  qualifi- 
ed teachers. 

(d)  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  that  aid  in  the 
further  development  of  the  agricultural  education 
program. 

(e)  To  give  information  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  radio,  newspapers,  farm  papers,  etc.,  concerning 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

(2)  Supervisory 

(a)  To  inspect  and  approve  or  disapprove  the  agriculture 
instruction  of  secondary  schools  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Acts. 

(b)  To  pass  on  the  validity  of  claims  of  the  schools  that 
have  maintained  vocational  instruction  in  agriculture 
dxxring  the  year. 

(c)  To  keep  the  state  office  informed  concerning  the 
progress  made  in  the  proaotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  in  his  county  by  submitting 
annually  and  at  other  stated  intervals  reports  on 
status  of  the  work. 
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(d)  To  have  direct  supervision  over  the  local  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  his  county  and  to  secure  reports 
covering  ttieir  activities. 

(e)  To  approve  or  disapprove  courses  of  study  in  the 
schools  cooperating  under  the  State  and  Federal  Acts 
for  vocational  education  as  applied  to  the  field  of 
agriculture  in  his  county* 

(3)  Instxnictional 

(a)  To  assist  teachers  of  agricultiire  in  improvement  of 
their  methods  of  instruction.  This  improvement  may 
be  done  by  personal  consultation,  by  correspondence, 
and  through  publications;  the  prei)€uration  from  time 
to  time  of  manuscripts  or  bulletins  of  information 
concerning  teaching  of  agriculture  in  schools  or 
classes  in  his  county  and  by  setting  forth  the 
possibilities  of  such  instruction. 

(b)  To  prepare  recommendations  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  regarding  the 
minimum  requirements  for  credentials  to  teach 
vocational  agriculture. 

(c)  To  organize  and  teach  classes  in  vocational  agri- 
culture in  small  high  schools  where  full-time 
departments  do  not  exist.  Instruction  will  consist 
of  not  less  than  24  lessons  of  90  minutes  each  dur- 
ing the  year.  Tlie  instruction  in  the  day  unit 
classes  will  be  accompanied  by  six  months  of  super- 
vised f€Lrming. 

In  ccMiparing  the  list  of  duties  selected  with  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  county  advisers  perform  all  of  these  prescribed  duties.  There  is 
some  overlapping  of  duties  but  they  may  be  classified  as  follows:  the 
promotional  duties  are  included  under  promoting  vocational  agriculture, 
attending  school  board  meetings,  and  providing  publicity;  the  super- 
visory duties  are  performed  in  supervising  departments  of  agriculture 
and  vocational  schools,  assisting  local  teachers  with  part-time  and 
evening  classes,  assisting  with  local  fairs,  conducting  agricidtural 
teachers'  meetings,  and  making  reports;  instructional  duties  are  itin- 
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erant  teaching,  conducting  part-time  and  evening  classes,  supeinrislng 
projects,  conducting  judging  contests.  Future  Farmers  of  America  act- 
ivities, conducting  educational  tours,  answering  calls  of  farmers,  con- 
ducting local  fairs,  supervising  junior  projects,  collecting  and  assem- 
bling visual  materials,  participating  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  activities*  Other  duties  are  not  easily  classified  under  the  above 
headings*  They  may  be  classified  under  extra-curricular  activities* 
These  include  such  duties  as  attending  Parent-Teacher  Association  meet- 
ings,  attending  Grange  and  other  rural  organizations,  participating  in 
Schoolmen's  Club  activities,  helping  with  Boy  Scout  activities,  and 
conducting  athletic  and  scholastic  contests.  This  study  shows  that  the 
county  advisers  are  performing  more  duties  than  are  actually  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education* 


F*  Summary 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  classification  of  duties 
of  the  county  advisers  at  the  Annual  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Conference, 
July  29,  1936  is  taken  as  a  list  of  duties  actually  performed  by  the 
county  advisers*  Each  duty  is  described  to  show  the  activities  perform-   I 
ed  by  the  county  advisers  in  executing  their  duties*  A  comparison  of 
the  selected  list  of  duties  with  the  duties  of  the  coiinty  advisers  as 
set  forth  in  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education  has  shown  that  the 
county  advisers  perform  more  duties  than  are  actually  prescribed  for 
them. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COUNT!  ADVISERS 


k.     Benefits  Derived  from  the  Services  of  the  County  Advisers 

From  a  consideration  of  the  activities  of  the  county  advisers 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  county  y/hich  has  the  county  advisory 
service  derives  a  great  many  benefits*  These  may  be  classified  as 


follows: 


!•  Benefits  to  the  rural  pupils  in  high  school #  A  high  per 


cent  of  the  rural  pupils  who  attend  high  school  Vidll  return  to  the  farm 

for  their  life's  work.  This  study  shows  that  an  average  of  86  boys  and 

girls  per  county  are  studying  vocational  agricxilture  under  the  direction 

of  the  county  adviser.  Great  benefit  is  derived  by  these  pupils  from 

this  direct  training  for  their  life's  work.  Tliere  are  other  benefits 

mentioned  by  Kilpatrick^  and  illustrated  by  such  activities  as  project 

work  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  meetings  and  judging  contests. 

Gillette  in  his  book  on  Rural  Sociology  points  out  the  following  need: 

'^However,  the  institution  which  is  needed  to  reach  the  masses 
of  country  children  and  to  do  most  to  create  an  abiding  interest  in 
rural  affairs  is  one  which  is  located  in  the  rural  neighborhood,  which 
touches  and  ministers  to  the  lives  of  the  residents  daily  and  which  fill- 
ed with  an  agrarian  content  and  spirit  exercises  an  abiding,  molding 
influence  on  the  young  in  the  direction  of  rural  imdertakings  and  im- 
provements •  " 

The  county  adviser  fills  this  need. 

2.  Benefits  to  the  adult  farm  population.  The  greatest  bene- 
fit derived  by  the  adult  farm  population  of  the  coiinty  is  through  the 


%ilpatrick,  W.  H.  Foundations  of  Method.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company* 

-^Gillette,  J.  M*  Rural  Sociology.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company* 
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part-time  and  evening  class  work.  In  speaking  of  this  work  Schmidt  and 

Ross^  states 

^Beyond  any  doubt  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  is  in 
a  position  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  farming  in  his  community  than 
any  other  person  or  agency.  In  offering  a  systematic  evening  class  in- 
struction in  vocational  agriculture  he  is  in  a  position  to  help  the  fann- 
ers solve  their  problems  and  to  render  them  much  instruction  which  will 
increase  their  efficiency  in  their  farming  business. •• 

The  study  shows  that  10  co\znty  advisers  conducted  these  types 
of  classes,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  270  persons.  They  also  made 
2,191  calls  to  Individual  fairmers.  Since  the  county  advisers  are  coll- 
ege trained  rural  leaders,  the  adult  farmers  benefit  through  the  county 
advisers  •  activities  and  leadership  in  the  rural  organiisatlons. 

3.  Benefits  to  the  covmty  school  system.  The  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  county  school  system  is  the  itinerant  teaching.  The  county 
advisers  held  classes  in  an  average  of  5 •A   schools  per  county  where  they 
were  employed.  This  meant  that  the  curriculum  in  that  number  of  schools 
was  enriched  by  a  course  in  vocational  agriculture.  This  teaching  is  of 
special  value  to  the  small  schools  with  limited  faculty  and  meagre  fin- 
ances, which  can  not  afford  to  employ  a  full-time  agricult\iral  teacher. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  supervision  in  high  schools,  Doug- 
lass and  Boardman  make  the  following  statement: 

•^Vocational  education  has  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
divisions  of  the  curriculum  offering.  Physical  education,  art,  music 
and  other  special  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum.  •  •  .  • 
These  illustrate  a  few  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  American 
secondary  education.  Such  trends  Indicate  the  increasing  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  teaching  problems  of  the  high  school  instructor 
and  the  need  of  a  supervisory  pix)gram  which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
him  in  carrying  on  ttiese  activities." 

^♦Schmidt,  G.  A.  and  Ross,  A.  W.  Teaching  Evening  and  Part-Time  Classes 
in  Vocational  Agriculture.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

^Douglass,  H.  R.  and  Boardman,  C.  W.  Supervision  in  Secondary  Fields. 
New  York:  Houghton  jafflln  Company. 
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The  need  for  such  supervision  in  vocational  agriculture  is 
met  hy   the  county  adviser^  The  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  county- 
are  improved  not  only  in  the  classroom  instruction  but  also  in  project 
work  by  IJie  close  supervision  of  the  cotuity  adviser.  The  school  boards 
also  benefit  because  of  the  cotmsel  and  advice  that  the  coxm'ty  adviser 
is  able  to  give  them*  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  able  to 
give  better  service  to  the  people  of  the  county  because  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  county  adviser. 

A^     Benefits  to  other  groups  in  the  county.  A  number  of  other 
groups  benefit  because  a  well-trained  leader  is  in  the  county.  This  is 
true  of  the  civic  organizations  as  well  as  the  Boy  Scouts^  athletic 
leagues  and  other  groups  with  which  he  may  work. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  counties  irtiich  have  county 
advisers  derive  a  great  many  benefits  from  their  services,  is  it  not 
logical  that  this  service  should  be  extended  to  every  county  of  the 
state?  Every  cotHity  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  the  services  of  a  cotinty 
adviser}  but,  as  will  be  shown  later,  it  may  not  be  practical  to  place 
one  in  each  county. 


B#  Former  Method  of  Selecting  a  County  in  which  to 

Place  a  County  Adviser 

The  map  on  page  36  shows  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where 
county  advisers  were  employed  on  January  1,  1937.  These  counties  were 
selected  as  follows:  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  county 
would  petition  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  a  county 
adviser.  About  the  only  consideration  given  the  coiinty  was  the  number 
of  high  schools  within  it  and  the  possibilities  of  promoting  vocational 
agriculture.  If  the  county  met  these  requirements  and  if  funds  were 
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available,  a  county  adviser  would  be  appointed  for  the  county •  This 
method  resulted  in  placing  county  advisers  in  a  few  small  counties;  for 
example:  Sullivan,  Clinton  and  Lackawanna.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of 
high  schools,  the  acres  of  farm  land,  and  the  farm  population  for  each 
of  the  counties  where  county  advisers  were  employed  on  January  1,  1937, 
arranged  according  to  acres  of  farm  land« 

It  seems  advisable,  after  19  years  of  experience,  to  revise 
the  present  program,  using  a  different  system  of  selecting  the  counties 
or  combinations  of  counties  in  which  to  place  a  county  adviser,  with  the 
objective  in  mind  of  extending  the  service  to  every  county  in  the  state. 

C*  A  Suggested  Method  of  Selecting  a  County  or 
Combination  of  Counties  in  which  to  Place  a 

County  Adviser 

The  following  points  are  suggested  as  a  basis  for  selecting 
a  county  or  combination  of  counties  in  iriiich  to  place  a  county  adviser: 

1,  The  number  of  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  county*  The  number 
of  acres  of  farm  land  per  county  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  1935 
United  States  Census,  varies  from  19,081  in  Cameron  County  to  571,856  in 
Bradford  County.  The  smallest  county  in  acres  of  farm  land  where  a 
county  adviser  is  employed  at  the  present  time  is  Sullivan  with  79,841 
acresj  the  largest  is  Bradford  County,  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
locate  the  county  advisers  in  counties  having  a  large  acreage  of  farm 

land,  possibly  200,(XX)  acres  or  more. 

2.  The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  county.  The  number  of 
classes  that  it  is  possible  for  the  county  adviser  to  conduct  may  be 
limited  by  the  number  of  high  schools  in  the  county.  He  nay  be  further 
limited  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  high  schools  are  located  in  Indus- 
trial  or  other  centers  where  a  course  in  vocational  agriculture  would 
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TABLE  1  -  Counties  Where  County  Advisers  Were  Employed  on  January  1,1937 


County 


Acres  of 
farm  land 


Farm 
population 


Number  of 
high  schools 


Bradford 
Crawford 
York 
77estmoreland 

Chester 

Wayne 

Lycoming 

Potter 

Cumberland 

Warren 

Columbia 

Northumberland 

Allegheny 

Dauphin 

Montgomery 

Lebanon 

Lackawanna 

Clinton 

Sul3dvan 


571,856 
535,598 
497,331 
406,573 
389,311 
3U,719 
301,255 
249,115 
2U,097 
208,677 
200,559 
191,384 
190,447 
188,876 
184,930 
157,440 
111,685 
94,264 
79,841 


21,353 
25,642 
39,372 
29,127 

30,904 
13,002 

14,131 
7,568 

14,671 
9,265 

11,494 
12,550 
21,136 

13,913 
21,632 

12,082 

7,985 
5,196 

3,329 


18 
26 

24 
30 
21 

u 

10 
0 

10 

11 

20 

21 

70 

21 

31 
12 

27 

9 
6 
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be  impractical.  Therefore,  those  co\inties  having  a  large  number  of  high 
schools  serving  rural  communities  should  be  selected. 

3»  The  farm  Dopolation  of  the  county.  The  farm  population 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  a  county  in  which  to 
place  a  county  adviser,  because  the  county  adviser  serves  that  group  of 
people.  The  farm  population  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  1935  Census, 
varies  from  967  in  Cameron  Co\inty  to  50,135  in  Lancaster  County.  The 
smallest  county  in  farm  population  where  a  county  adviser  is  employed  at 
the  present  time  is  Sullivan  County  with  3>239  persons;  the  largest  is 
York  County  with  39^372  persons.  The  best  results  wotild  probably  be 
secured  by  placing  the  county  advisers  in  counties  having  a  large  rural 
population,  possibly  10,000  persons  or  more. 

4..  The  number  of  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools 
in  the  county.  Some  of  the  counties  that  do  not  have  coxinty  advisers  at 
the  present  time  have  a  large  number  of  departments  of  agriculture  in 
their  high  schools.  As  the  boys  in  these  counties  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  study  vocational  agriculture  than  those  in  a  county  where  there 
are  only  a  few  or  possibly  no  departments  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  place  the  county  advisers  in  the  latter  counties  first. 

5.  Possibilities  of  the  future  for  agriculture.  Some  counties 
of  the  state  do  not  hold  much  future  for  agriculture.  This  is  especially 
true  where  mining  and  other  industries  have  been  and  are  being  developed. 
Some  coiinties  are  rapidly  being  urbanized,  others  are  mountainous  and 
not  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place  a  county  advis- 
er in  one  of  these  coiinties. 
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D.  Combining  Small  Counties 

r 

The  above  criteria  wo\ad  alininate  a  county  adviser  from  the 
smaller  counties,  the  industrial  counties  and  the  mountainous  counties* 
It  may  be  possible  to  combine  two  or  more  of  these  coxinties  under  one 
county  adviser  if  they  are  adjoining  counties  and  the  distance  necessary 
for  the  county  adviser  to  travel  is  not  too  great.  The  possibility  of 
combining  one  of  these  counties  with  a  large  one  that  already  has  a 
county  adviser  offers  another  solution. 


£•  A  Proposed  Plan  for  Extending  the  Services  of  the 
Co\mty  Advisers  to  All  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  departments  of  agriculture,  the 

number  of  high  schools,  the  acres  of  farm  land,  and  the  farm  population 

for  every  county  in  Pennsylvania.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  order 

of  acres  of  farm  land. 

By  considering  the  points  in  the  method  for  selecting  a  county 
in  which  to  place  a  county  adviser  suggested  above,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  several  counties  are  large  enough  to  employ  a  county  adviser; 
for  example:  Bradford,  Lancaster  and  York.  Others  are  too  small,  or  for 
other  reasons  shoxild  be  combined  with  one  or  more  coimties  before  a 
county  adviser  is  employed;  for  example:  Forest,  Union  €md  Montour.  The 
map  on  page  43  shows  a  proposed  plan  of  single  coxmties  and  combinations 
of  counties  that  would  extend  the  services  of  the  county  adviser  to 
every  county  of  the  state* 

Table  3  gives  the  number  of  departments  of  agriculture,  the 
number  of  high  schools,  the  acres  of  farm  land,  and  the  farm  population 
of  the  single  counties  or  counties  which  are  large  enough  to  employ  a 
county  adviser. 
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TABLE  2  -  Description  of  All  Counties 


Coxinty 


Bradford 

Crawford 

Lancaster 

York 

Washington 

Somerset 

Tioga 

Susquehanna 

Bedford 

Westmoreland 

Erie 

Berks 

Chester 

Mercer 

Indiana 

Franklin 

Greene 

Butler 

Wayne 

Lycoming 

Bucks 

Huntingdon 

Armstrong 

Adams 

Fayette 

Potter 

Cumberland 

Centre 

Clarion 

Jefferson 

Clearfield 

Warren 

Columbia 

Perry 

Cambria 

Northumberland 

Allegheny 

Venango 

Dauphin 

Montgomery 

Schuylkill 

Luzerne 

Lawrence 


Acres  of 
f ann  land 


571,856 
535,598 
519,218 

497,331 
4.70,422 
435,763 
426,739 
416,069 
407,996 

406,573 
403,563 
400,857 

389,311 
365,301 
346,165 

342,475 
337,102 
320,480 

3U,719 
301,255 
283,463 
281,354 
278,349 
274,664 
271,148 

249,115 
244,097 
243,240 
231,747 
213,891 
210,839 
208,677 
200,559 
198,943 
191,515 
191,384 
190,447 
190,062 
188,876 
184,930 

183,929 
183,267 

180,474 


Farm 
population 
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21,353 
25,642 

50,135 
39,372 

29,127 

21,203 
14,612 
15,500 
16,722 
29,127 
23,858 
31,993 
30,904 
20,777 
19,850 
20,376 
15,907 
20,280 
13,002 
14,131 
25,219 
10,586 

17,155 
17,502 
23,046 

7,568 
14,671 
11,832 
13,116 
13,559 
17,387 

9,265 

11,494 
9,036 

17,002 
12,550 
21,136 
10,308 

13,913 
21,632 

15,843 
14,461 
12,750 


Number  of 
high  schools 


Number  of 
departments 
of  agriculture 


18 
26 

35 
24 
26 

U 
20 

17 

14 
30 

22 
28 
21 

15 
17 
10 

9 
17 

U 
10 

18 

10 

13 
9 

20 
8 

10 

14 
15 
U 
17 
11 
20 
10 
30 
21 
70 

15 
21 

31 

35 
46 

15 


9 

5 
5 
4 
3 
4 
9 
5 
4 
13 
4 
4 
6 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

3 

4 
0 

1 
2 
1 
0 
3 

3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
7 
1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

4 
3 
2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  2  -  (Continued) 


■■MO     "IP    -m    .WP-^MM*     '^  -^     *»--«w»-.^»« 


-»■    ■»■  '■»    >•    '*    '^11 


Coixnty 


Beaver 

Fulton 

Lehigh 

Northampton 

Blair 

Lebanon 

Wyoming 

Jixniata 

Monroe 

Snyder 

Mifflin 

McKean 

Lackawanna 

Union 

Clinton 

Sullivan 

Montotir 

Elk 

Carbon 

Delaware 

Pike 

Forest 

Cameron 

Philadelphia 


Acres  of 
farm  land 


Farm 
population 


Number  of 
high  schools 


Number  of 
departments 
of  agriculture 


179,959 
173,497 
167,656 
160,523 

156,723 
157,440 

U8,469 
144,766 

139,835 
134,546 

129,593 

125,594 

111,685 

96,158 

94,264 
79,841 

69,924 
63,592 
a,936 
55,837 

47,969 
38,752 
19,081 
13,899 


^»  ii»  ■»  ■  **»—♦- 


ii,a7 

6,969 
15,150 

U>204 

10,536 

12,082 

7,174 

7,29-; 
6,906 
7,956 
7,128 
7,148 
7,985 
5,629 
5,196 

3,239 
3,369 
4,561 
5,182 

6,131 
1,878 

2,115 

967 

1,705 


10 

5 

9 

12 
10 
12 

9 

5 

8 
6 

8 
10 

27 

9 

6 

2 

12 

U 

24 
5 
4 

1 

15 


1 
2 
0 

1 
2 

4 
4 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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Proposed  Plan  to  Extend  the  Services  of  the  County  Advisers 

to  All  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 


COLOR  PLATE 


TABLE  3  -  Coiinties  Large  Enoxigh  to  Etaploy  a  County  Adviser 


County 

0 

Acres  of 
farm  land 

Farm 
population 

Number 
of  high 
schools 

Number  of 
departments 
of  agriculture 

Bradford 

571,856 

21,353 

18 

9 

Crawford 

535,598 

25,642 

26 

5 

Lancaster 

519,218 

50,135 

35 

5 

York 

497,331 

39,372 

24 

4 

Washington 

470,422 

29,127 

26 

3 

Somerset 

435,763 

21,203 

U 

4 

Tioga 

426,739 

14,612 

20 

9 

Susquehanna 

416,069 

15,500 

17 

5 

Westmoreland 

406,573 

29,127 

30 

13 

Erie 

403,563 

23,858 

22 

4 

Berks 

400,857 

31,993 

28 

4 

Mercer 

365,301 

20,777 

15 

2 

Indiana 

346,165 

19,850 

17 

2 

Franklin 

342,475 

20,376 

10 

4 

Greene 

337,102 

15,907 

9 

2 

Butler 

320,480 

20,280 

17 

2 

Wayne 

3U,719 

13,002 

14 

3 

Lycoming 

301,255 

U,131 

10 

4 

Bucks 

283,463 

25,219 

18 

0 

Huntingdon 

281,354 

10,586 

10 

1 

Armstrong 

278,349 

17,155 

13 

2 

Adams 

274,664 

17,502 

9 

1 

Fayette 

271,148 

23,046 

20 

0 

Jefferson 

213,891 

13,559 

14 

2 

Clearfield 

210,839 

17,387 

17 

0 

Columbia 

200,559 

11,494 

20 

7 

Allegheny 

190,447 

21,136 

17 

1 

Dauphin 

188,876 

13,913 

21 

4 

Lebanon 

157,440 

12,082 

12 

4 
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These  counties,  except  three,  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  proposed  method  of  selecting  a  county  in  which  to  place  a  county 
adviser*  A  few  more  counties  are  large  enough  to  meet  these  reqiiire- 
inents  but  they  have  been  combined  with  other  counties  for  reasons  stated 
below*  Allegheny  County,  Dauphin  County  and  Lebanon  County  do  not  con- 
tain 200,000  acres  of  farm  land  but  they  do  have  a  large  farm  population, 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  been  placed  in  this  group*  Adams  County, 
Greene  County  and  Huntingdon  County  do  not  have  a  large  number  of  high 
schools;  however,  they  are  large  agricultural  counties  and  could  not  be 
combined  with  other  counties • 

Table  4  gives  the  number  of  departments  of  agriculture,  the 
number  of  high  schools,  the  acres  of  farm  land,  and  the  farm  population 
in  the  suggested  combinations  of  counties  in  irtiich  to  place  a  county 
adviser*  The  combinations  are  arranged  according  to  acres  of  farm  land* 

Each  of  these  combinations  except  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
Counties,  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties,  and  Cameron  and  Elk  Counties,  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  above.  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties 
contain  only  slighUy  less  than  the  suggested  number  of  acres  of  farm 
land,  so  this  combination  is  probably  large  enough.  The  last  two  com- 
binations are  mountainous  counties  with  scattered  populaUon.  It  Y/ould 
not  be  advisable  to  add  more  territory  to  these  combinations  because  of 
the  distance  necessary  for  the  county  adviser  to  travel* 

All  of  the  combinations  suggested  in  Table  4  fall  in  one  of 

the  following  classes: 

1»  Two  small  agricultural  counties  combined,  such  as  Union 


and  Snyder. 


2.  Two  mountainous  counties  combined,  such  as  Cameron  and  Elk. 


J^ 


TABLE  U  -  Suggested  Combinations  of  Counties  to  Employ  a  County  Adviser 


um    -mm  .i^-'-^ii  ■ 


I  ^    !■»     m    It   M^.-^     1^1  ■*■ 


I  ■<    <i    ■>    ii>     ■      ■     m  ■im    ■■      ■      ■ 


•m  \  am     m-  'm  w  ■ 


Counties 


Acres  of 
farm  land 


Bedford-Fulton 


Clarion-Venango 
Potter-McKean 


Beaver-Lawrence 


Blair-Cambria 


Centre-Clinton 


Juniata-Mifflin 

Northumberland- 

Monto\ir 

Forest-Warren 

Carbon-Schuylkill 

Snyder^nion 

Sullivan-ITyoming 

Montgomery- 
Philadelphia 

Monroe-Pike 

Cameron-Elk 


5a,493 


Chester-Delaware  444,143 

Cumberland-Perry  443,039 


421,809 
364,709 
360,433 
343,238 

337,504 


Lehigh-Northampton       328,179 
Lackawanna-Luzeme      294,932 


274,359 

261,308 

247,429 
245,865 
230,704 
228,310 

198,829 
186,808 

82,672 


Farm 
population 


23,691 

37,035 
23,707 

23,424 
14,716 

24,367 

27,538 

17,028 

29,354 
22,446 
14,^22 

15,919 
11,280 

21,025 

13,585 

10,413 

22,337 

8,784 
5,528 


Number     Number  of 
of  high    departments 
schools   of  agriculture 


19 
46 
20 
30 
18 

25 
40 

23 
21 

73 
13 


23 
15 
A6 
10 

15 

46 
13 
13 


6 
6 


2 

4 
2 

4 

3 
1 

4 

2 


4 
3 
2 

« 

5 
6 
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3«  A  small  agrictiltural  county  combined  with  a  large  agri- 
cultural county,  such  as  Fulton  and  Bedford^ 


Cambria* 


vania* 


Urn     Two  industrial  counties  combined,  such  as  Blair  and 


This  plan  woixld  require  48  coiinty  advisers  to  serve  Pennsyl- 


Y.     Activities  of  the  County  Adviser  when  All 
of  the  High  Schools  in  the  County  Have  a 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Several  county  advisers  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  large 
number  of  departments  of  agriculture  for  their  respective  counties. 
This  creates  another  problem*  What  should  be  done  when  every  school  in 
the  county  has  a  department  of  agriculture,  or  there  are  enough  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  so  that  the  county  adviser  has  only  a  few  schools 
in  which  to  hold  classes?  There  are  a  number  of  solutions  to  this 
problem* 

!•  Retain  the  county  adviser  in  a  supervisory  capacity*  In 
a  county  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  agriculture  the 
county  adviser  could  spend  all  of  his  time  in  supervision. 

2,  Devote  more  time  to  part-time  work*  Since  there  is  a  need 
for  more  part-time  work  in  every  county,  the  county  adviser  could  spend 
more  of  his  time  in  this  work  as  new  departments  relieve  him  of  his 
classes  in  the  high  schools*  He  could  have  classes  not  only  in  centers 
where  there  are  no  high  schools,  but  also  in  centers  where  there  are 
departments  of  agricrilture,  and  act  as  head  of  the  part-time  work  in  the 


county< 


3.  Follow-up  work*  The  county  adviser  shoiad  spend  some 


AS 


time  In  following  up  his  former  students  of  agriculture •  Being  relieved 
of  part  of  his  classroom  work,  he  could  spend  more  time  in  the  follow-up 
work*  It  would  also  be  possible  for  him  to  follow  up  all  former  students 
of  vocational  agriculture  who  attended  the  high  schools  of  the  co\mty« 


G.     Summary 

The  pupils  in  high  school,  the  adult  farm  population,  the 
county  school  system,  and  other  groups  in  the  county  benefit  from  the 
services  of  the  county  adviser. 

The  following  points  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  selecting  a 
coimty  in  which  to  place  a  county  adviser:  1*  The  number  of  acres  of 
farm  land  in  the  county.  2.  The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  county. 
3.  The  farm  population  of  the  county.  4..  The  number  of  departments  of 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  the  county.  5»  Possibilities  for 
the  future  for  agriculture  in  the  county. 

The  proposed  plan  for  extending  the  services  of  the  coimty  ad- 
visers to  all  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would  place  county  advisers  in 
29  single  coimties  and  in  19  groups  of  two  counties.  This  plan  would 
require  48  advisers  to  serve  the  state. 

When  all,  or  most,  of  the  hi^  schools  of  a  county  have  depart- 
ments  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  county  adviser  could:  (l)  be  retain- 
ed in  the  county  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  (2)  devote  more  time  to  part- 
time  work,  and  (3)  practice  more  follow-up  work  with  former  students  of 
vocational  agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


GENERAL  SOUIARI 


Four  questions  were  asked  in  the  beginning  of  this  study: 

1.  What  activities  do  the  county  advisers  perform  in 
executing  their  duties? 

2.  What  are  the  benefits  derived  from  such  services? 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  extend  the  county  advisers' 
program  to  the  entire  state? 

Urn     How  may  this  be  accomplished? 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  first  question  is  answered  by  describing  a  list  of  duties, 
compiled  by  the  county  advisers,  to  show  the  activities  performed  by 
the  county  advisers  in  executing  their  duties* 

The  second  question  is  answered  by  proving  that  the  following 
benefits  are  derived  from  the  services  of  the  county  advisers: 

1.  Benefits  to  the  rural  pupils  in  high  school* 

2.  Benefits  to  the  adult  farm   population. 
3«  Benefits  to  the  county  school  system. 
4^.  Benefits  to  other  groups  in  the  county. 

Since  counties  that  have  the  services  of  a  co\inty  adviser 
receive  the  benefits  stated  above,  it  is  logical  that  other  counties 

« 

sho\ild  have  this  service  also.  Therefore  the  third  question  is  answer- 
ed when  we  conclude  that  it  is  advisable  to  extend  the  services  of  the 
county  advisers  to  the  entire  state* 

In  answering  the  fourth  question  the  following  criteria  were 
regarded  as  important  influences  in  the  selection  of  a  county  in  which 
to  place  a  county  adviser: 
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!•  The  acres  of  farai  land  in  the  county • 

2.  The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  county • 

3.  The  farm  population  of  the  county* 

/^.     The  number  of  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  in  the  county* 

5.     The  possibilities  of  the  future  for  agriculture  in 
the  county# 

By  considering  all  of  the  counties  of  the  state  in  the  light  of  these 

criteria  it  is  found  that  some  counties  are  large  enough  to  employ  a 

coimty  adviser#  Others  are  too  small  or  for  certain  reasons  should  not 

have  the  full-time  services  of  a  county  cwiviser.  A  plan  is  suggested 

to  combine  the  latter  counties  to  extend  the  services  of  the  county 

advisers  to  them*  The  plan  suggested  wo\ild  employ  a  total  of  4-8  county 

advisers* 


iPPENDIX  A 


QdALIFICATIONS  OF  A  COUNTT  ADVISER  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE 
STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDQCATION 


(1)  Education 

The  county  supervisors  and  itinerant  teachers  will  be  graduates 
of  a  four-year  course  in  an  agricultural  college  of  recognized 
standings  Such  a  four-year  course  shall  include  special  work 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture •  He 
will  hold  a  certificate  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania. 


(2)  Experience 

In  so  far  as  possible  only  farm  reared  men  will  be  eligible 
for  positions  as  county  supervisors*  If  other  queilifications 
are  met,  superior  men  may  be  employed  who  have  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  fars  experience. 
County  advisers  shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  experience  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 


(3)  General 

County  supervisors  shall  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
understand  farming  conditions  of  the  state  and  have  those 
qualities  of  leadership  and  personality  which  command  the 
respect  of  farmers,  business  men  and  educators • 


APPENDIX  B 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 

19. 

20, 

22. 

23. 

or 
^>« 

26  • 
27. 
28* 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, 

33. 
3A. 


Agrlcnature  I 

The  importance  of  plants • 

Storing  regetahles  for  irinter 

Soils « 

Soils* 

Potatoes  -  Exam* 

Housing  pool  try* 

Equipping  the  poultry  house* 

Artificial  illumination. 

Principles  of  poultry  feeding. 

Feeding  poidtry. 

Feeding  poultry  -  E3cam. 

Project  work. 

The  breeds  of  sheep. 

Judgl.ng  sheep. 

FeedJjQg  sheep. 

Groifing  young  stock. 

Caring  for  sheep. 

Review  and  mid-year  examination. 

Project  work. 

Making  garden  plans. 

Me-king  garden  plans 

Making  project  plans. 

Making  project  plans. 

Growing  root  crops ♦ 

Growing  cole  crops. 

Growing  tomatoes  -  Exam. 

Feeding  chicks. 

Feeding  growing  pullets. 

Diseases  of  chicks  -  Exam. 

Producing  market  milk. 

Raising  calves. 

Care  and  management  of  young  cattle 

Planning  pastures. 

Review  and  final  examination. 


Agriculture  II 

1.  The  importance  of  livestock. 

2.  The  breeds  of  draft  horses. 
3m  Selecting  a  sound  horse. 

j!r.  Judging  draft  horses. 

5*  Caring  for  horses  -  Exam. 

6.  Classification  of  jxlants. 

7.  Growing  com. 

8.  Growing  com. 

9.  Irrigating  the  garden. 
10.  Fertilizers. 


u. 

13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 
23. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32, 

34. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
U. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 


26. 

27* 

2St 

29* 


Fertilizer©  -  Exam* 

Marketing  eggs* 

Project  work. 

Keeping  poialtry  records  and  accounts  • 

Maintaining  sanitary  conditions  with  poultry. 

Selecting  the  breeding  stock • 

Securing  checks  -  Natural  incubation* 

Securing  checks  -  Artificial  incubation* 

Review  and  mid-year  examination* 

Project  work* 

Making  garden  plans. 

Making  project  plans. 

Making  project  plans* 

Selecting  a  breed  of  dairy  cattle* 

Selecting  good  dairy  cattle  -  Ebcam* 

Starting  early  plants* 

Preparation  of  the  seed  bed* 

Growing  salad  crops* 

Growing  vine  crops* 

Controlling  poultry  parasites* 

Mid-season  care  of  chicks* 

Caponizing* 

Growing  turkeys* 

Review  and  final  examination* 

Agriculture  III 

The  importance  of  poultry* 

Selecting  a  breed  and  variety  of  poultry* 

Judging  poultry* 

Calling  poultry* 

Culling  poultry  -  Exam* 

The  breeds  of  swine* 

Judging  swine. 

Feeds  for  farm   animals. 

Feeding  swine* 

Sanitation  and  control  of  swine  diseases* 

Caring  for  swine. 

Managing  the  sow  and  litter  -  Exam. 

Project  work* 

Fighting  plant  diseases  and  insects* 

Fighting  plant  diseases  and  insects* 

Testing  seeds. 

Growing  plants  under  glass* 

Growing  plants  imder  glass. 

Review  and  mid-year  examination* 

Project  work* 

Brooding  chicks* 

Making  garden  plans. 

Making  project  plans* 

Making  project  plans* 

Feeding  chicks* 

Maintaining  sanitary  conditions  with  chicks  -  Exam* 

Feeding  dairy  cows. 
Feeding  dairy  cows* 

Raising  calves* 


30. 

31. 

32. 

3K* 


Growing  onions 
Growing  peae  and  beans. 
Growing  perennial  crops. 
Growing  perennial  crops. 
Review  and  final  examination, 


t 


LESSON  U 


Topic:  Testing  Seeds. 


Objective:  Ability  to  test  seeds  for  germination # 
Ways  and  Means: 

!♦  Start  germination  tests  in  class  by  the  follo?dng  methods: 
plate,  soil  box  and  rag  doll» 

2.     Have  tests  that  were  started  long  enough  before  to  be  ready 
to  read#  Open  and  read  in  class* 

3#  Compare  the  various  methods • 

Topics  and  Questions  for  Discussion: 

1«  Why  is  it  necessary  to  test  seeds  for  germination? 

2#  What  three  conditions  are  necesscury  for  germination? 

3*  Do  all  seeds  require  the  same  length  of  time  for  germination? 

4,»  How  can  you  test  seeds  by  the  plate  method? 

5.  How  can  you  test  seeds  by  the  soil  box  method? 

6.  Tell  how  to  test  by  the  rag  doll  method. 
7#  Will  all  seeds  germinate  lOOjS? 

8.  What  would  you  consider  a  good  per  cent  germination? 

References: 


Lloyd,  Productive  Vegetable  Gardening,  page  22. 
Montgomery,  Productive  Farm  Crops,  page  15* 


& 


Review: 


LESSON  H 
Testing  Seeds 


Which  is  best,  spraying  or  dusting?  How  many  methods  can  you 
use  to  control  insects  and  diseases? 


You  cannot  tell  by  looking  at  a  seed  if  it  will  germinate  or  not*  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  make  a  germination  test  before  planting* 

!•  Testing  seeds  by  the  plate  method* 


2.     Testing  seeds  by  the  soil  box  method* 


Testing  seeds  by  the  rag  doll  method* 


4.»  Reading  the  result  of  a  test. 


$•  Average  per  cent  germination  for  different  seeds* 


FOR  NEXT  TIME 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  hot  bed  and  a  cold  frame? 
What  is  a  good  soil  mixture  for  starting  early  plants? 


• 

1 
i 

APPENDIX  C 

• 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRDCTION 

Harrisburg 

ttCNIMOM  STANDARDS  FOR  THK  1937  STATE  PROJECT  CONTEST 

Types  of  Projects                 Bipgiimufri  Scope 

1. 

Beekeeping                    Five  colonies 

2. 

Dairy  (cows)                  One  milk  cow 

3. 

Dairy  (calves)                 Two  calves 

A> 

Daily  records                 Record  on  five  cows 

5. 

Field  com                    Two  acres 

6. 

Garden                       3fOOO  sq»  ft*  and  5  or  more 

vegetables  (See  17) 

7. 

Homfi  tmprovfimftntx-              No  miniimim 

8. 

Potatoes                     One  acre 

9. 

Potatoes                      Highest  yield  per  acre 

(Taken  from  projects 

entered  in  contest  No*  8) 

10. 

Poxiltry                      300  chicks 

11. 

Poultry                      100  hens 

12. 

Poultry                      Highest  egg  production  per  hen 

per  ye.ar  (Taken  fi^m  books 

entered  in  contest  No#  U) 

13. 

Poiatry*                     Flock  record  (Oct,  1,  1936  to 

Sept*  30,  1937) 

100  birds  or  more 

u. 

Sheep                        5  head                         l 

15. 

Small  fruit                   3#000  sq#  ft* 

16. 

Swine                        U   shoats  or  1  sow  and  litter 

17. 

Truck                         10,000  sq*  ft* 

18. 

Medal  winners  class             Same  as  above 

■•Khmership  requirement  -  A  mln-iimim  of  50%  oimership  by  the  pupil  is 

required  for  entrance  to  the  1936  Senior  Project  Contest,  except  in 

the 

case  of  Dairy  Records,  Poultry  Flock  Records,  and  Home  Improve-      l| 

ment,  full  ownership  should  be  urged.  Encourage  your  boys  to  caiTy 

continuation  and  supplement^iry  projects  which  are  explained  on  the 

following  page. 

'  ^aq^QHpnnmMm 


School 


County 


APPENDIX  D 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRJCTION 

Harrisburg 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTDRE 

Annual  Report  of  Vocational  Agricultural 
Activities.   For  School  Year  ending 

May  1,  193 


Instructors  whose  activities  are 
included  in  this  report 


Reported  by 


Activities 

June  July  Aug. 

Sept* 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Total 

1.   Number  Project  Visits  Hade 

2.   Number  Other  Agricultural  Visits  Hade 

• 

;3,  Number  Field  or  General  Trips  ter  Class 

4.  Number  Miles  Traveled  on  Job 

5,  Number  Meetings  Held  or  Attended 

6.   Number  Persons  Attending  These  Meetings 

?•  Number  News  Articles  Published 

■ 

8*  Average  Enrollment  -  Vocational  Pupils 

^ 

t 

PARTICIPATION  IN  STATE-WIDE  ACTIVITIES 


?ting 


Number 


2»  Project  recoi*ds  entered  in  State  Contest 


3.   Vocational  pupils  attending  Farm  Show 


4..  Contests  entered  at  F.F.A.  Judging  Week 


ending 


Remarks 


niPROVIMENT  IN  TEACHING 


1#  List  achievements  of  yearns  work  (based  on  Annual  Plan  of  Work) 


2.  Did  you  collect  and  reserve  an  adequate  supply  of  laboratory  materials? 

3»  Did  you  visit  another  Agricultural  Teacher's  classroom?  (Give  name)  

4.,  Did  you  visit  another  Agricultural  Teacher's  projects?  (Give  name)  


PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

——^—^1^  m      ■  »■■■■■   ■  iiB^—^— —■ — ^f^ 

1#  Professional  improvement  meetings  attended:  

2.  Professional  improvement  books  read:  


1«  Number  of  meetings 


PART-TIME  OR  EVENING  SCHOOL  REPORT 
2»  Total  AfiT^T^Twent      3#  Average  attendance^ 


»  ■■  ■  ^  !■  a—a^^^. 


4.«  Length  of  meeting^ 


5*  Kind  of  improved  practice 

carried  as  Supervised  Practice 

Scope  of  improved  practice 

Number  of  persons 
completing  practice 

Unit- 
(Cows,Acres,etc#) 

Number  of  Units 

a. 

b. 

c« 

d. 

6.  Course  offered:                     ...... 

individuals  carryini 
carrying  improved  p] 
carrying  other  supei 

Total  • 


I.    H       H     I  ■       I        I 


■  ■   ■ 


APPENDIX  E 


Hemorandum 


TO: 


January  15,  1937, 


County  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Agriculture 


FROM: 


H*  C.  Fetterolf 

DUTIES  IN  CONNECnON  WITH  THE  1937  FAEL!  SHOW 

Enclosed  please  find  a  list  of  the  committees  who  idll  handle  the 
vocational  activities  and  exhibits  ija  connection  with  the  1937  Farm 
Show*  The  duties  of  the  various  committees  will  be  heavy  as  compared 
to  previous  years.  Each  committee  will  no  doubt  have  to  work  to  capa- 
city in  order  to  complete  its  work  by  the  opening  of  the  show.  If  you 
find  time  to  spare  from  any  committees  to  which  you  have  been  assigned, 
I  am  sure  that  other  committees  will  welcome  your  assistance.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  of  the  committees  handling  the  competitive 
exhibits  on  Saturday  and  Sxinday.  On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
demonstration  committee  will  welcome  assistance.  Because  of  the  very 
heavy  schedule  for  the  demonstration  contest  I  have  appointed  a  chair- 
man of  this  ccHmnittee  for  each  day:  Mr.  £•  W.  Wood  will  serve  as 
chairman  on  Monday;  Mr.  H.  E.  Newcomer  on  Tuesday;  Mr.  R.  E.  Seamens 
on  Wednesday.  The  chairman  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other  members 
of  ttie  committee  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  schedule 
for  the  day  he  is  in  charge. 

The  chairman  of  each  class  of  competitive  exhibits  will  fill  out  the 
list  of  all  exhibitors  in  his  class,  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
each  exhibitor,  and  the  money  award  if  any.  This  list  shoiild  be  turned 
in  to  me  or  to  my  office  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judging  is 
completed. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  reserved  seat  tickets  for  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  nights.  If  you  find  that  you  are  not  going  to  attend 
any  one  of  these  meetings,  will  you  kindly  return  the  reserved  seat 
tickets  to  me? 


Enclosed  please  find  an  exhibitor's  sticker  for  your  automobile.  This 
is  in  order  to  enable  you  to  park  your  car  near   the  building  during 
the  Show  Week.  In  case  you  did  not  bring  your  car  to  Harrisburg,  will 
you  kindly  return  the  sticker  to  me? 

We  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us  this  coming  week;  the  vocational  program 
is  growing  each  year.  I  am  sxire  this  program  can  be  carried  out 
successfully  if  each  individual  does  his  share. 


APPENDIX  F 


ANNUAL  PLAN  FOR  SUPERVISORS'  MEETINGS 
!♦  We  shall  hold  a  meeting  once  every  month  • 

2.  At  each  meeting  we  idll  discuss  current  problems* 

a.  Results  of  county  fair 

b.  Results  of  judging  contest 

c.  Plan  contests 

d*  Plan  annual  banquet 
e*  Group  trips,  etc* 

3.  Each  supervisor  shall  review  an  agricultural  textbook  in 
the  field  in  which  he  has  a  special  desire  and  report  the 
same  to  the  group*  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  keep  every 
supervisor  informed  about  the  new  texts  that  are  coming 
on  the  market* 

The  following  assignments  will  be  made: 


Animal  Husbandry 


Dairy  Husbandry 


Fruit 


Shop 


Jesse  Catler,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Huntington  Mills 

Alvin  Sutliff ,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Benton 

James  Atherton,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Locust  Township 

Walter  Lewis,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Washing tonville 


Farm  Law  and  Sociology   Lavem  Saphore,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Benton 

Marketing  and  Accounts   Carl  Davis,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Orangeville 


Poultry 


Forestry 


Paxil  Hartman,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mifflinville 

Ceylon  Ely,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Light  Street 
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